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THE AUTONOMY OF THE UNIVERSITY! 


MicHaAet P. FOGARTY 


\ WORD or two first to explain the title of this paper. My 


subject is “The autonomy of the university’. Actually, of 

course, the essential question is about the autonomy of the 
individual university teacher and research worker, not so much 
of the university as an institution, and I propose to treat the 
matter from that angle. Also, ‘autonomy’ is not the best word to 
express the question we are discussing. I would prefer to put it 
thus: ‘What is the responsibility of the university to the rest of the 
community, and how is this responsibility to be enforced?’ 

I shall try to answer this question, not from special principles 
applicable to the university alone, but from the general rules that 
govern the rights and duties of all workers. I know that many 
people dislike the idea that the university teacher or researcher is 
just one more kind of worker. In this country (Austria) we have 
recently heard the eloquent protest of Josef Pieper on this point. 
But opinions will not change facts. Work is work, whether it is 
done by the driver of a bus, the typist at her desk, or the professor 
in a university chair, and the rules governing the rights and 
duties of workers are the same for all. Everyone who works has 
the right to use his special skill and ability to the full—to enjoy, 
if you like, full employment—for two ends. The first is the 
development of his own personality, for achievement in work is 
necessary to the growth of a mature personality. The second is 
service to the community. You can if you like say that the worker 
has a right and duty to treat his work first as a consumer good, 
to be valued for its own sake, or rather for its direct value to his 
own personality; and secondly as a capital good, a tool for adding 
to the stock of material and spiritual services that constitute the 
common good of the community, and which the community 
can in turn use to promote the personal development both of 
others and of the worker himself. Everyone has a right to work 
for these two ends, and therefore a right to demand as much 
freedom, and a duty to accept as much control, as he needs in 
order to do so. 


1 A paper read at the Twenty-Fourth World Congress of Pax Romana, Vienna, in 
September 1958. 
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THE AUTONOMY OF THE UNIVERSITY 3 


We in the universities too have a right and duty, like everyone 
else, to use the particular talent that God has given us to the full. 
This talent is for the pursuit of rational knowledge in its depth 
and breadth and dynamism. We pursue rational knowledge, not 
because we deny that there are other kinds of knowledge, but 
because our special task and skill lies in pursuing that kind of 
knowledge which human reason can give. We pursue it in its 
depth, to the limits of what human reason can achieve. We 
pursue it in its breadth, for a university is, or should be, as 
Newman and Ortega and so many others have insisted, a place 
where one gets not merely a specialized technique but what 
Newman called the culture of a gentleman; the ability to situate 
oneself on the map of life and to judge broadly, from general 
principles. We pursue it in its dynamism, for the map of know- 
ledge is continually changing and widening, and each successive 
generation in the university has a duty to add its quota of dis- 
covery. 

We pursue knowledge first as a consumer good, as something 
valued for its own sake. The traditional liberal arts view is that 
knowledge is to be pursued, not for the use we can make of it, 
but as an end in itself; and that is perfectly true, provided one 
remembers that it is only half of the truth. The other half is that 
we must pursue knowledge also as a capital good, a tool in the 
service of the community. And here of course is where I get really 
into my subject, for it is at this point that there arise the various 
claims made on the university by the business man, the trade 
unionist, the politician, the Bishop, and all other kinds of practical 
men. All of these come knocking at our door and asking to use 
the tool of rational knowledge for their respective concerns. They 
ask that we shall give our students not only an intellectual training 
—a training in the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake—but a 
training that will fit them for their various future vocations. And 
they ask that we shall choose our research projects not merely 
for their pure contribution to knowledge but also for their 
contribution to solving practical problems. 

There are three things to be said about these claims. First, 
they are extremely pressing, for knowledge is today the most 
powerful tool that any section of the community can possess. 
It has been said that if our entire material civilization were 
destroyed, but the knowledge in men’s heads were left, in ten 
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years everything would be restored as it was before. It might very 
well be true. I hope the experiment will never be tried on a full 
scale; but we saw something very like it on a smaller scale in 
certain countries after the second world war. 

Secondly, these claims are perfectly fair. Like every other sort 
of worker, we in the universities do have a duty to place our 
special skill at the disposal of other sections of the community. 
Canon Leclercq dealt very well with this question in a paper 
which he gave to a summer school of the Nouvelles Equipes 
Internationales a couple of years ago. He took the ideal of the 
Greek philosophers, of art for art’s sake and of the pursuit of 
knowledge solely as an end in itself, and showed that it was up 
to a point noble and compelling, yet contained for a Christian 
one radical defect. There was no element in it of love, or service, 
or appreciation of the common good. But love and service and 
appreciation of the common good are for a Christian, as Leclercq 
points out, an essential part of the ethic of every vocation, and of 
that of the university teacher and research worker among others. 

Leclercq was not of course arguing that we should pursue 
knowledge as a service to the community as an alternative to 
pursuing it for its own sake. He was saying that we should do 
both at once. And the third thing to be said about the claims of 
the practical men on the university is that there is in fact no 
necessary contradiction between these claims and the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake. What we teach in the universities is, 
as Newman said, not a ‘disembodied’ knowledge of some quite 
general kind. It is particular branches of knowledge such as 
medicine, or law, or languages, or chemistry or engineering, all 
of which are at least remotely and many very closely related 
to the needs of particular vocations. It is an advantage to the 
teacher that the teaching which he gives as a means of intellectual 
training should also have vocational value, for this adds point and 
interest. Most of us would have few students in our classes if we 
offered them nothing beyond the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake. A university might almost be defined as a place where 
intellectual training is given on a basis of vocational interest. On 
the other hand it is an advantage to the practical man that voca- 
tional training should be given in the special atmosphere of a 
university, coupled with an interest in knowledge for its own sake. 
The appointments boards of British universities will tell you today 
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that good employers—firms or public authorities which are known 
to offer a worth-while career—are not much interested in the pure 
technician, the trained seal who has learnt the tricks of some trade 
and nothing more. What they want is the man or woman who is 
in the fullest sense a university graduate; one who is adaptable 
and resourceful and progressive because he has acquired a wide 
culture and the ability to judge from general principles, has 
pursued some discipline deeply enough to know what a high 
standard of intellectual achievement means, and has learnt to 
appreciate the dynamism of knowledge and the way in which the 
map of knowledge grows. 

With research it is the same story. We in the universities find 
again and again that the projects that are interesting as a pure 
contribution to knowledge lie in fields such as economics, or 
political studies, or pure or applied science, where they are of at 
least indirect and may be of great direct value to practical men. 
And the practical men in their turn have come to appreciate that 
fundamental research of the kind carried on in universities is the 
essential foundation for many of their own most practical con- 
cerns. Sometimes they have discovered that it pays to carry over 
the university approach even into their own offices and labora- 
tories. W. F. Whyte refers in Organization Man to a survey of 
American industrial laboratories, to find which had the best 
record in terms of distinguished research workers and profitable 
research. It turned out that even from this strictly practical point 
of view the laboratories which did best were those which 
contained a large element of the pure pursuit of knowledge. 

In saying that the claims of the practical man, interested in 
knowledge as a capital good, need not clash with the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, I am not of course denying that such 
clashes often arise in practice. Sometimes they arise out of an 
apparent clash of ideas and doctrines, as where the work of the 
university teacher or researcher seems to contradict political 
principles or the practical conclusions of business experience, or 
even the doctrines of the Church itself. Of such clashes one need 
only say what Newman said a century ago. Newman took the 
strongest case of all, that where science seems to conflict with 
revelation. By all means, he says, be tactful; do not rashly cause 
scandal or antagonism, or teach what is not yet established doctrine 
as if it were the last word. But above all keep on working and 
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enquiring. Revelation completes nature but does not contradict 
it. If we keep working, in good faith, the apparent contradictions 
will eventually sort themselves out. If this is the right line to take 
in the most difficult case of all, where two kinds of knowledge 
derived from different sources seem to conflict, it must a fortiori 
be right also in the much simpler cases where the conflict is 
between ideas derived from a single source, that of human 
reason and experience. 

Sometimes, on the other hand, the practical and the university 
man clash not so much over ideas as over methods. University 
people are much given to discussing the cases, found in many 
countries in recent years, in which politicians or business men 
have failed to understand the conditions that a university needs 
to do its work. We might more gracefully on occasion remind 
ourselves that we too have often been at fault. University people 
can be very conservative, and are often rather slow to appreciate 
the needs of other sections of the community or to adapt their 
teaching or research to them, even when this involves no real 
clash with the ideal of the pursuit of knowledge for its own sake. 
A good many years ago now, Dr Abraham Flexner wrote an 
excellent book on universities in Britain, America, and Germany. 
As a good American, he proceeded to give his own country the 
works, particularly over the tendency of some American uni- 
versities to go too far in adapting to the needs of practical men. 
As a supreme example of this, he quoted the title of a master’s 
thesis recently accepted by the University of Chicago, ‘A Time 
and Motion Comparison on Four Methods of Dish-Washing’. 
I have not actually read this thesis, and it may for all I know have 
been as ghastly as Dr Flexner says it was. But I wonder. Le 
Corbusier and others, inside and outside the universities—it is 
significant how often this kind of thing has to be done from 
outside—have shown that the study of machines for living in, 
even down to such details as time and motion study in the 
kitchen, can be not only a practical but an intensely absorbing 
and instructive intellectual pursuit. Stresemann’s famous thesis on 
the bottled beer trade was, I am told, as neat a bit of sociology 
as a board of examiners has ever approved. I note among recent 
reputable publications in Britain an article on the trade in used 
tin cans in Nigeria, which sociologically speaking is most revealing : 
also a book by a former member of my own department that 
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uses the vicissitudes of the village football club in a North Wales 
parish to light up, not only the proper behaviour for parish 
councillors, but also the whole question of the réle of conflict in 
the community. I suspect that Flexner’s judgment was the 
expression not so much of genuine academic standards as of an 
over-conservative temperament; tinged, perhaps, with that 
reluctance, which has also long been a mark of the more con- 
servative people in universities, to take women or women’s 
affairs seriously. 

I have said that we in the universities have a right to use our 
particular talent to the full by pursuing knowledge both for its 
own sake, as a consumer good, and as a capital good for the use 
of the community; also that there is no necessary conflict between 
these two ends. Now comes the question, how much freedom can 
we claim in pursuing these ends, and how much control must we 
accept from the rest of the community? 

I shall answer this question once again from a general principle, 
applicable to everyone who works and not only to those who work 
in universities. I mean the principle, a standard one in textbooks 
on management, that authority should be commensurate with 
responsibility. The bigger the decisions that a man has to take, 
the greater should be 3 authority, or discretion, or freedom— 
I do not mind which word you use—allowed to him in making 
them. Responsibility is difficult to measure, particularly in 
managerial or professional jobs where results are not easy to tie 
down. But a good rough guide, the job evaluation experts are 
beginning to find, is the so-called ‘time-span of responsibility’. 
The greater the time that must elapse before a man’s results can 
be checked, the greater, other things being equal, is his respon- 
sibility. Watch a girl doing a simple assembly job in a factory; 
you can be sure that if she makes mistakes they will be noted in a 
few minutes, or at most perhaps in an hour or two. She has little 
responsibility, and needs correspondingly little authority. Go into 
the managing director’s office in the same plant, and you find a 
man whose decisions may show results only after two, five, or 
ten years; his responsibility is great and long-range, and his 
authority and discretion must be great as well. We also, in the 
universities, are used to making decisions of very long range. A 
university teacher’s results can be checked, by way of his students’ 
examinations, only after anything from a year to seven or eight 
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years. The university research worker’s results may show their 
full significance only after five, ten, or fifteen years, perhaps even 
after a generation or more, when he himself is retired or dead. 
Our responsibility is great, and we can claim an authority and 
discretion and freedom that are great as well. 

But the freedom that we can claim is not unlimited. To listen 
to some university people talking about the autonomy of the 
university, one would think that we in the universities were 
exempt from original sin. I have been a student and teacher in 
universities for a quarter of a century, and any impression I 
might have had of the primeval innocence of myself and my 
colleagues died long ago. Without being unduly nationalistic, 
I think I can claim that British universities stand as high as any 
in the world both for intellectual achievement and for the moral 
quality of those who work in them. Yet whenever we British 
university people look at our own face in the glass, the reflection 
we get back seems as bloated and leprous as that of the mirror in 
Dorian Grey. Fifty years ago John Cornford, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in his little masterpiece the Microcosmographia Academica, 
held up the mirror to the politics in his own university. No one 
has ever pictured better the pettiness and self-seeking and malice 
of faculty politics, or their basic conservatism ; their great principle, 
as Cornford says, that nothing should ever be done for the first 
time. A generation later Bruce Truscot, better known to many 
of us as Professor Allison Peers of Liverpool University, held up 
the mirror to some of our newer colleges, established in the last 
hundred years. In Red-Brick University he brought out particularly 
the slovenliness of much university life; the sloppy lectures, the 
intellectual sloth, the dishonesty of the professor who takes a 
comfortable salary and uses his time to cultivate his roses rather 
than his intellect. (That one hit me hard: I have two hundred 
roses). I came across the other day, in Lessius’s De Justitia et Jure, 
a passage that suggests that this problem may go back some way. 
Have you ever noticed, says the worthy professor of Louvain, 
that the more learned a man is, the bigger the salary he gets, and 
yet the less he works? Then, after the second world war, came 
Sir Walter Moberly, speaking with all the authority ofa chairman 
of the University Grants Committee, a position that gives more 
opportunity than any other in Britain to know what is going on 
throughout the university world. In his Crisis in the University 
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Moberly underlines especially the sectionalism of modern 
university life; its lack of a common philosophy or of real 
personal contact and community. To round the story off, a year 
or two ago Kingsley Amis, a lecturer in my own university, 
portrayed in Lucky Jim the mean and petty misfortunes that may 
dog the career of an Assistant Lecturer under the miserable tyranny 
of professors like myself. We have five colleges in the University 
of Wales, and I do not happen to belong to the one of which he 
writes. But I am told by those who do that his portraits are 
quite recognizable. 

There is no need to pile on the agony. All of us here have 
worked in universities as students or members of staff, and we know 
very well that we are as other men are: imperfect, limited, and 
therefore not fit to be left entirely to ourselves. Yet we have also, 
rightly and properly, by right of the general principles of admini- 
stration, a claim to wide freedom and authority. How is this 
difficult balance between authority and freedom to be resolved? 

I do not think that one gets far, in trying to answer this question, 
by arguing about different sorts of governing body. I have worked 
in or known well universities controlled by the state, by town 
councillors (my present university is a case in point), by the 
Church, or by guilds or convocations of teachers or graduates. 
The resemblances are more striking than the differences; any of 
these sorts of governing body can be a great success or a catas- 
trophic failure. The essence of the matter is that, whatever the 
governing body, the right rule of administration should be 
observed. This rule can be approached by keeping in mind two 
simple distinctions. The first is between control that is formal, 
rigid, and compulsory, or on the other hand informal, by way 
of persuasion and influence. The second is between control by 
insiders, who can appreciate a teacher’s or research worker’s work 
while it is still in progress, and by outsiders, who judge only when 
results not only are finished but have had time to be judged in 
their true colours. And the administrative rule to observe is this; 
that control of the work of a university teacher or researcher can 
and should be continuous and detailed in so far as it is by insiders 
and by way of informal influence, but that control by outsiders, 
or by way of rigid and formal compulsion, should only be inter- 
mittent, and should be general rather than in detail. 

The most important body of insiders, the people who usually 
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stand closest to a university teacher’s or researcher’s work, 
consists, of course, of a man’s own colleagues in the university 
itself. Even if they are not familiar with his particular speciality, 
they are at least aware of the conditions needed for university 
work, and may be able to make some judgment about his 
progress. Colleagues in the university do in fact exert close and 
continuous informal control over one another through common- 
room gossip, informal contacts at faculty and other meetings, or 
the exchange of ideas through the learned journals. They also 
exert formal control at particular points in an academic career; 
when a student graduates, when he applies for a higher degree, 
or when he looks for a new appointment. 

It is sometimes argued that this formal control should be 
tighter. Truscot, for instance, argues that there should be no such 
thing in a university as permanence of tenure. Even the most 
senior members of staff should be expected at intervals of, say, 
seven years, to justify themselves before their colleagues, and if 
they fail to do so should be cast into the outer darkness to wee 
and gnash their teeth. It is a point of view that must attract on 
sympathy, for the abuses of permanence of tenure in universities 
are often great. All of us know the elderly colleague who has 
been writing a great work for twenty years; and we know very 
well, as he too does when he is honest with himself, that ten years 
hence, when he retires, that work will still be no more than a list 
of chapter headings in the top drawer of his desk. But most of us 
in the universities feel, and I for one would say rightly, that 
tighter formal control within the university would bring more 
dangers than it would be worth. University people often have the 
worst as well as the best qualities of the guild spirit. Watching the 
wheels of university administration go round, one is reminded of 
that re-translation by Sellars and Yeatman, in 1066 and All That, 
of a certain passage in Magna Carta: “That the Barons should 
not be tried except by a jury of other Barons, who would under- 
stand.” There is a basic conservatism at work, a tendency to turn 
in the same circle and defend established prejudices, which often 
brings it about that it is just those who stand nearest to a new 
piece of work who can understand it least. They are experts, well 
versed in the established ways of thought in their field. For that 
very reason they are often inclined to smell heresy and incom- 
petence, to tread hard on the small green shoot as it shows above 
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ground, to treat the good new experimental strain as just one 
more of the weeds that flourish too abundantly in their students’ 
minds. Tenure, for all its abuses, is the lesser evil. Prescribed 
courses and directed schemes of research are useful to standardize 
and rationalize what has already sprung from the initiative of 
individual teachers and research workers. But they should 
be used only with the greatest caution to lay down what direction 
that initiative itself is to take. 

What would on the other hand be well worth while is what 
Moberly recommended in Crisis in the University; to tighten 
colleagues’ informal, persuasive control over one another by 
promoting more personal contact and discussion within the 
university. It is instructive to read in Newman’s Apologia, or 
rather to gather from what it implies, how his own ideas and 
those of other reformers of the university and the Church made 
their way through Oxford a century ago. Their spread was helped 
to some extent by outside pressures. But essentially what happened 
was that at first one or two, then rather more, then a whole 
school of active-minded men began to talk, and discuss, and make 
friends, and influence pupils who presently themselves took up 
the same themes in their posts in or out of the university. Little 
by little, as one academic generation succeeded another, the whole 
atmosphere of the university and of the Church of England was 
revolutionized. It is a lesson from which we can still learn today. 

There remains the question of control over the university by 
outsiders, such as politicians, business interests, or the Church. 
These have in common that they stand some distance away from 
the work of the university. They can judge only by results that 
have had time to mature and show their full value. For that reason 
the control they exercise cannot be as close as that of colleagues. 
Yet control they must have; for the university has a duty to 
serve them, and they have a right and duty to ascertain that that 
service is being well performed. The solution would seem to lie 
in two directions. 

First, control even by outsiders can and should be fairly close 
and continuous in so far as it is informal. Outsiders can and 
should regularly be given the chance to inform themselves of the 
work of the university, and to discuss and influence it. In my own 
university we find that one of the most useful means of doing this 
is by exploiting the complications of our federal constitution. 
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We have five colleges, to govern which there are, in addition to 
a number of purely academic bodies, six courts and six councils 
made up predominantly of outsiders, Two advantages follow. 
On the one hand, every interest in the Principality of Wales— 
the business men, the trade unionists, the town and county 
councillors, the religious and national leaders, the members of 
Parliament—finds a voice and can exert an influence through 
one or more of these bodies and their various sub-committees. 
Yet on the other hand the constitution is so fantastically compli- 
cated that our administrators are kept busy chasing one ailee 
round Wales in large fast cars, and have no time to get in my or 
my colleagues’ hair. We have effective representation of outside 
interests, yet without undue control by them. However, a 
constitution like ours is a gift of God: not everyone can aspire to 
it. A more ordinarily available, and still more useful channel of 
contact with and influence by the community is through a uni- 
versity’s past students. This contact may be purely individual, 
or it may be organized through a convocation or guild of gradu- 
ates. Either way, the best channel of communication with the 
community that a university can have is its own alumni, drawn 
from and, though necessarily rather less so, returning to all classes 
and occupational groups. Yet another channel is through contacts 
between members of the teaching or research staff and the various 
outside groups with which they on a connection either through 
their work or as citizens or members of a church. Departments of 
science, especially applied science, should normally have a wide 
range of contacts in the business community and in some depart- 
ments of government. Medical departments have their contacts 
in the hospitals, social science departments in business or public 
administration or the labour movement, language or history 
departments in the schools. 

But though informal control by the community over the 
university is essential, it is not sufficient. I come back to the theme 
that we too, in the universities, have been touched by original sin. 
Outsiders are qualified to judge us only at intervals, on the basis 
of results that have had time to mature, and in a general way. 
Also they can exercise control best—at any rate formal or com- 
pulsory control—by way of stimulation rather than of prohibi- 
tion. There is a whole list of fields—medicine, social science, 
Oriental studies, African studies, technology—in which outside 
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pressure in recent years has encouraged British universities to 
expand to their own as well as the community’s great advantage. 
I would feel much more doubtful about outside pressure to induce 
a university to discontinue work that the university thought worth 
while. But with all these reservations, experience shows that it is 
good for the university, that is for its teachers and research 
workers, as well as for the community, that they should not 
always be left the last word about the service they are to render. 
Authoritative reviews of university affairs on behalf of the com- 
munity at large, backed with the power to compel, are needed 
at least from time to time. 

My own country’s policy as regards such reviews is twofold. 
First, it is becoming part of our tradition that the whole work of 
the universities should be reviewed about once in every genera- 
tion by a Royal Commission, followed if necessary by legislation. 
We are about due for another review of this kind now. Secondly, 
less extensive reviews are needed at shorter intervals as a basis for 
financial grants by the State, and, less important in our case, by 
private donors. The work of the universities expands and changes, 
and the value of money falls; one cannot wait a whole generation 
for a financial review. The practice has come to be that State 
grants are made for five years; reviews of policy take place once 
in each quinquennium, towards its end. Grants by private donors 
are also often fixed, owing not so much to policy as to an accident 
of our income tax laws, at so much per annum for seven or more 
years. Five or seven years are a rather short time in the life of a 
university. Outsiders are often not really in a position to judge of 
the progress made in so short a time. It has therefore proved use- 
ful to pass both State and private grants through bodies which 
can act to some extent as insiders, keeping in close touch with 
university affairs and basing their judgments on better informa- 
tion than a business man or civil servant could hope to command 
by himself. For State grants the chief such body is the University 
Grants Committee. This is appointed by the Government but 
made up of senior members or ex-members of university staffs, 
people therefore who are thoroughly familiar with and sympa- 
thetic to university needs. The U.G.C. negotiates on the one hand 
with the Government on behalf of the universities, and on the 
other with the universities on behalf of the Government; and in 
this buffer rdle it has proved very successful indeed. A rather 
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similar réle is played in the case of private grants by the great 
Foundations, such as Nuffield or Rockefeller, which transmit 
donations to the universities with more inside knowledge of 
university affairs than the donors themselves could expect to have. 
As a further safeguard against the misdirection of the universities’ 

policy through short-term judgments by the outsiders who 
supply their finance, university staffs enjoy by custom and con- 
stitution certain personal and corporate rights. Decisions on edu- 
cation and research, in so far as they do not involve new finance, 

are entirely in their hands, and after two or three years’ probation 
they enjoy in the great majority of appointments full security of 
tenure. A lecturer was once dismissed from a college of my own 
university for a political act; in the interests of Welsh nationalism 
he attempted to burn an establishment of the Royal Air Force, 
for which he was sentenced to a term in jail. After a decent 
interval he was reappointed in the same grade in my own college. 
But short of arson or adultery we sleep secure in our appoint- 
ments. And in these days even adultery, unless perhaps with a 
student, is not much of a bar. 

British universities are now financed overwhelmingly by the 
State, either directly through the U.G.C. or indirectly through 
State and local authority grants to students; the local authority 
grants in turn being largely paid for out of grants to these 
authorities by the State. Even with the precautions I have men- 
tioned, many people in our universities are worried, at least 
slightly, lest this combination of overwhelming financial depend- 
ence on the State with reviews of university policy, on behalf of 
the State, at rather short intervals may lead to rash judgments and 
misguided policies. I cannot find much evidence that anything 
has gone badly wrong as yet. But it certainly might; politicians 
are led easily into temptation. One way out is of course to seek 
more private donations. Another, which we as a Catholic organ- 
ization might be particularly well placed to explore, would be to 
extend family allowances so as to enable students or their families 
in all social classes to pay the full cost of their university career 
without State aid. 

I have listed some of the devices used to secure the right amount 
of control or influence over the universities by outsiders. But I 
have Getibensnchy not gone too far into them, for I do not want to 
give the impression that constitutional gimmicks can supply all 
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or even the main part of the answer. They are useful, but nothing 
like the whole story. The devices I have mentioned work, on the 
whole, very well in Britain, not because they are foolproof, but 
because they have been made to work well and skilfully in the 
past, and people now have confidence in them and are willing 
to keep on working them. A few years ago an American com- 
mittee studied the British system of State grants to universities, 
including the University Grants Committee, and concluded that 
the U.G.C. is not for export. They did not, of course, mean 
that it would be impossible to set up the same sort of machinery 
elsewhere. They meant rather that the smooth running of the 
U.G.C. and the respect that British politicians and university 
people feel for it are based not on its constitutional perfection, 
but on years of successful experience in the past. And this experi- 
ence cannot be improvised in a new country overnight. 

But, if, in that case, the solution of the problem of the autonomy 
of the university depends as much and more on experience and 
skilled management as on constitutional tricks, on whom does 
the responsibility for this management chiefly rest? A modern 
university is the centre of a vast web of interests, into which every 
section of the community is caught up; to all of them the uni- 
versity owes a service, and all have a right to some voice in its 
affairs. But the vast majority of these interests are concerned with 
only one aspect of university life. The business man sees one 
angle, the politician another, the bishop a third. In the whole of 
the community there is only one group which stands at the centre 
of university affairs and can oversee and plan for them all, and that 
is the group of full-time members of university teaching, research 
and administrative staffs. On these, therefore, rests the chief 
responsibility for seeing that the relations between the university 
and the rest of the community are set up and worked for the 
common good of both. University staffs must be prepared to go 
in for politics; certainly for university politics, perhaps for other 
kinds as well. 

That, to many of us in the universities, is an unwelcome 
conclusion. To anyone who is not by temperament a committee- 
sitter, it is a great temptation to leave university politics to those 
who like that kind of thing. No one has ever stated that tempta- 
tion better than Cornford in the book I just mentioned. He 
presents us first with what he calls the Young Man in a Hurry: 
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newly appointed, full of fresh ideas, and naively convinced that 
he has only to state a reasonable case for action to follow forth- 
with. He is snubbed, his toes are trodden on, he comes at last to 
understand that in a university nothing is ever done until it is too 
late, and the time has come to do something else. Then, some- 
where in early middle age, when the iron is entering into his soul, 
the devil comes and whispers in his ear, offering, according to the 
Young Man’s character, either of two equally devilish paths. 
To the sea-lawyer and committee-sitter he offers the path of 
power, to the exclusion of true humanity and scholarship. Such 
a man, says Cornford, will become complacent, and in his turn 
an oppressor. He will be a powerful person himself. The toes he 
has trodden on will be as the sands on the seashore, and from far 
below him will mount the roar of a ruthless multitude of Young 
Men in a Hurry. “You may perhaps’, says Cornford, ‘grow to be 
aware of what they are in a hurry to do. They are in a hurry to 
get you out of the way.’ 

But to the scholar the devil offers a subtler bait. He has only, 
the devil says, to retire to the ‘silent, reasonable, world, where the 
only action is thought, and thought is free from fear’. And there 
he will find peace, and no one will wish him out of the way. 

The temptation either way is a great one; but it must be 
resisted. Let us have by all means some specialization of scholars 
and administrators. But in the last resort it is only if the scholar 
remains something of an administrator, and the administrator 
something of a a that the universities can be well run or 
their relation to the community correct. For it is these staff 
members alone, as I have said, who are in a position to see the 
university and all its problems and relationships as a whole and to 
steer them right. And if they too shut themselves up in specialized, 
partial views, who shall replace them? For all of us in the uni- 
versity the motto must be that the price of freedom is an ever- 
lasting sense of responsibility for our universities and in and to the 
community as a whole. 
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AFFIRMING GOD: AN INFORMAL REFLECTION 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


HE Bible starts with a deed and a wonder: “In the begin- 

ning God created .. .’. The reader is at once, without 

preliminaries, told of a power so great that it handles the 
sum of things, ‘heaven and earth’, and produces what it handles. 
Prior to whatever else is going to happen, things, we learn, only 
are because of ‘God’. The statement is familiar—too familiar; 
but what it says is wonderful, in the sense that it means that the 
accepted order of things, the world around us, need not be. 
All wonder, all surprise, implies a norm, an accepted order of 
‘ordinary’ reality from which the surprising fact or act seems to 
deviate as an exception. But here it is the whole ordinarily 
accepted norm itself, not man’s world only but all nature too, 
that is suddenly presented as an ‘exception’: it need not have 
been. The accepted norm is swept aside and another, infinitely 
more real, appears—God. As for the universe, we know now 
what it is made of—nothing! 

I shall not attempt here to prove this doctrine as a thesis, 
restating familiar arguments, but only to draw out its meaning a 
little and then touch on one or two difficulties we may find in 
holding it firmly. 

The doctrine tempts the imagination (witness my first para- 
graph), but it baffles it too, of course. Our images are always of 
limited things or activities, and if we try to represent ‘creative’ 
activity we te to make shift with such human doings as seem 
most original—the production of a symphony or poem, of a 
scientific or philosophical theory: all human things, presupposing 
at least the man who produces them and some sort of working 
material. St Augustine, to illustrate the world’s moment-by- 
moment dependence on the Creator, compares it sometimes 
to a speech or a song; but clearly, the words we speak or sing only 
partly depend on us: to form them we use our minds and Bodies 
and the air and so forth, all of which were already there, in a 
sense, waiting to be used. But to the divine and truly creative 
deed nothing pre-existed; for what God produces is not, like a 
speech or a song, a particular form of being, a realizing of this or 
ies modification of material, it is very being-ness itself, existence 
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(esse), that by which every such realization stands apart, not 
merely from others, but from nothing. And giving actual 
existence, God gives reality to all that exists in any way and to the 
entire content of each existent. Hence whatever God makes 
would, but for his making it, be nothing; and therefore, as 
nothing is presupposed to his making, what God makes is not 
partly but wholly dependent on him. If the divine self-declaration 
is I Am (Exodus iii, 14), the creature’s, in this context, could only 
be I am because... . 

Within the term ‘being’, then, we distinguish two references: to 
the self-existent and to the existing-by-another. Yet the latter is 
inseparably linked to the former by the relation called ‘creation’, 
by its receiving of existence. And yet again, just because it calls 
into being what is not God, creation mysteriously establishes that 
immeasurable difference in being between the creature and God. 
And yet, strangely enough, we could have no conception of that 
relation or of this difference if we could not somehow stretch our 
notion of being to include God without confusing him with 
creatures. Wittgenstein said, “The world divides into facts’, but 
we make a prior division, of the world from its Cause; and it is 
only in so far as our notion of being transcends (analogically) 
even that prior division that we can both affirm God and make 
sense of the affirmation. 

Now to do this we have to use the term ‘is’ in a certain ‘abso- 
lute’ way, which is at once quite naively simple and quite easily 
ignored, and to which philosophers are often reluctant to attach 
any deep significance (they have their technical difficulties, no 
doubt). This is to use ‘is’, not to point to one particular form of 
being as distinct from any other—as when I say, “the flower is’, 
meaning that it is not the seed it grew from—nor even to point to 
some form in itself—‘this flower is this flower’—but rather to 
point to anything as simply not nothing: ‘the flower is’. The 
reference, now, is not directly to any form of being at all, but to 
the act of being in being, to existence. For a moment the mind 
has succeeded in ignoring every form, every particularity. It 
seems to be holding an object by nothing but a denial of its non- 
entity and an affirmation of its entity. But—and this is the point 
—it is precisely this ignoring, this disregarding of all particular 
forms as such—even the form of the object considered, the flower, 
for instance—it is just this that brings the mind to its fundamental 
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questions: ‘and what is existence and where is it from?’ It is as if a 
door were opened through the universe and that question were 
our passage through. Our flower, now, is standing for everything; 
but we are no longer interested in it, nor in the sum of things it 
stands for, but only in the source of its and their existence. 
The door is opened, and as long as it stays open the God-question 
imperiously presents itself. But if the door is allowed to close that 
question sinks below consciousness. 

I say ‘question’, not ‘belief’; for of course belief in God does 
not depend, and never has depended, for most people, on the 
consciously abstractive process I have been trying, so clumsily, to 
indicate. Usually belief in God has been a quasi-instinctive refer- 
ence of the world around us to a Power and a Mind within or 
behind it, a reference supported by social religious traditions. 
In this way probably most of mankind has believed, explicitly or 
implicitly, in God. When our Lord revealed God as the Father in 
heaven this part of his message at least met with little or no 
resistance, whether from Jews or Greeks. To this extent the world 
to which Christ came was disposed to receive him. And for many 
people it is still not particularly difficult to believe in God. 

And yet in some ways it can be difficult. After all, the notion 
of thinking about God at all has something daunting, even 
frightening in it. Who are we that we should attempt such a thing? 
Read those chapters in Job (xxxvii to xl) where this question 
reverberates like thunder. Again, there is the sheer difficulty of 
attending to God; for the corruptible body, as the author of 
Wisdom says, weighs down the soul, and if it is a labour to con- 
sider even earthly things, how shall we search out heavenly 
things? (ix, 13-17). We are so frail and carnal, short-lived and 
short-sighted. Not only our sins but our bodies weigh us down; 
our animal nature shrinks from all thinking of what utterly 
transcends the senses. Such difficulties as these, however, are 
irrelevant to philosophy; they stem from moral situations and 
physical states, not from the workings of reason itself. The man 
who is frightened of God or who is conscious that his thoughts 
are remote from God, is not, as such, a doubter. Doubt has 
another root. It is reason that asks, ‘Does God exist?’, and that 
can find the question a difficult one. It is of course a philosophical 
question, to be answered philosophically. Nor am I here concerned 
to supply the answer; I am assuming it. But it is relevant, here, to 
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point out another way in which reason can cause difficulties—or, 
as is said, ‘make’ them; not directly by putting objections to 
theism, but by a sort of evasion of the God-question itself through 
following lines of enquiry which essentially do not raise it. I 
refer to the study of natural science, which can and often does 
have the effect of withdrawing the mind from God. The same, I 
admit, might be said of history or literature; but the natural 
sciences have a way of evading the issue which seems particularly 
influential today. It will be admitted, I suppose, that their method 
and procedures do, as such, disregard God. They work from the 
particular to the general, from the concrete to the abstract; but 
the abstractions they terminate in are predominantly mathematical. 
They have to stand the test of verification in observed fact, but 
these they resolve into measurements and relations of quantity, 
not into statements about being. They disregard existence as such; 
and so have nothing to say about what is of most interest to the 
metaphysician. They start from realities—facts and events—but 
they ignore the notion of reality. They leave this to the philoso- 
pher. Hence it is that while they are always engaged in determining 
causes (in some sense of the term) they never come in sight of the 
First Cause. To do so they would have to consider creation, and 
this notion only enters the mind along with that of existence. 
Disregarding existence as such, science must disregard creation— 
and so God. 

There is nothing wrong with this from the point of view of 
scientific method. But clearly, a mind accustomed to think of 
knowledge primarily in these terms, and constantly trained in 
this direction, may easily come to regard the quest for God as 
non-rational or sub-rational, as a sort of myth-building which 
has nothing to do with knowledge in the strict sense. An intellec- 
tual—though often unconscious—evasion of God is the result, 
due to the cultivation of a certain kind of abstraction. It is a kind 
that St Thomas, incidentally, alludes to in the Summa, in the first 
article of the treatise on creation; where he says that since 
mathematics abstracts from existence (esse) the mathematician as 
such does not consider efficient causality (the causa agens)—nor, 
consequently, creation.? 


1 This paragraph owes much to Science and Metaphysics (Sheed and Ward), by J. Russell, 


S.J. 
2 I, 44, 1 ad 3. 
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And if a bias away from the intellectual consideration of God— 
which we may as well call metaphysics—is not uncommon 
among scientists (for the reason given) we need not be surprised 
to find it reflected in the general public which so largely depends 
on scientists for its notions of what is or is not the field of real 
knowledge. Hence a widespread disregard of God as an object of 
knowledge, a tendency to regard the affirmation of God as a 
product of mere ‘faith’, if not superstition. 

And another evasion is at work here, in the public influenced 
by science, which may recall that oppression of the spirit by 
matter which the author of Wisdom described so eloquently. But 
this ‘oppression’ takes a characteristically modern form. There is 
nothing new about the ‘weight’ on the spirit of matter; what is 
new is the extent to which the material environment affects the 
spirit precisely through being, far more than ever before in 
history, something man-made, a product of human technique. 
Applied science has built up round us a man-made world, and 
with such success that we are tempted, as men were never tempted 
before, to think of nature as merely raw material for man to 
exploit to his own advantage. Homo faber has done his job so 
brilliantly that it seems to require an effort of him not to regard 
the universe as merely stuff to be used. So the concept of utility 
is getting out of hand. It has swollen up and almost filled the mind 
of millions. But from this it is only a short step to atheism, at 
least to a ‘practical’ atheism; which in turn may be expected, in 
many cases, to lead to a conscious denial of God, if it is true that 
the enormous increase of verbal communication in the modern 
world ensures that any belief or attitude is much less likely than 
ever before to remain unexpressed and unconscious. In a sense, of 
course, the world is our raw material; but there comes a point, in 
thinking of nature practically, when one may forget what it 
signifies in any other way. The more one regards it as potential 
for man to work upon, the less—very likely—may one be 
disposed to regard it as actually being and doing something, in the 
sense of presenting an actually existing order that manifests God. 
In short, one may cease to contemplate; and without some 
contemplation there is no religion. 

At this point poetry also dies—and indeed philosophy too, if 
the starting point of both is where Aristotle located it: in wonder.® 
3 Metaphysics A, 2, 982 b, 10-20. 
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The poet, I would interpret, wonders that things are as they are 


and the philosopher (and the ‘pure’ scientist) wonders why things 
are as they are. Both the poet and the philosopher not only start 
from things as they are, they are also, in a sense, content with 
things as they are—in the sense that they do not as such aim to 
change them into anything else. That aim is the practical man’s, 
who is so far less religious—considered in the abstract, as a ‘type’ 
—than the poet or philosopher that his chief concern is utility for 
man, whereas in their activities there is a contemplative element 
which can lead more directly to an interest in what the universe 
manifests of God. Homo faber has much to be proud of, but he 
uses, after all, only a part of the mind and not its best part. And if 
it is conceded, as an ideal, that the full power of the rational soul 
should be got to work, the contemplative as well as the active, 
then it would seem that the ideal must include a quest for God 
such as only knowledge of God can satisfy. For the right object 
for contemplation is surely intelligible beauty; and how can the 
beauty of the universe be considered intelligible except as 
manifesting Intelligence? 

We cannot all be poets and we cannot all be technically 
philosophers, but we can all try to be fully human; and man is by 
nature a God-seeker. And if this seem too abrupt a conclusion to 
my random reflections, let me return to my starting point: God 
the creator. If the universe is really created; if, that is, it does not 
exist of itself but only by the power of the Self-existent; then we 
must look to the actual being of things, to their concrete reality, 
for the natural signs of God. It is starting from this point that man 
qua man is to start on his search for God, if he seeks God at all. 
And if man does not seek God—whether because his animal part, 
or his obsession with it, will not let him or because he takes too 
narrow a view of his own rationality (misled by a one-sided 
cultivation of mathematical abstractions)—then to that extent he 
is missing or disregarding the mystery of existence. Why 
‘mystery’? Because it is through contact with the particular 
existent, the here and now, the humblest thing, that the mind is 
stirred to its highest question, the God-question. Here is our 
nature’s starting point: 

*, .. more distant than stars and nearer than the eye’.! 


4 T. S. Eliot, ‘Marina’. 
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THE STATE AS GUARDIAN OF MORALS? 


THOMAS GILBY, O.P. 


[= publication of the Wolfenden Report has re-opened 


an old debate. How far should human legislation enter 

the field of morals and condemn behaviour reprobated 
by the Christian tradition? The difference between crime and sin 
is pretty generally recognized at the extremes; thus a man will 
admit to a technical breach of the rules and regulations without 
concluding thereby that it is matter for the Sacrament of Penance. 
The difficulty is to know where to draw the line between what 
should be legislated against and what should be left well alone, 
even though it may be objectionable to many on grounds of 
ethics, religion, or culture. Let us attempt to mark the frontier, 
or rather to narrow the marches between the temporal and 
spiritual powers in the culpability country. 

Among Catholics the guarded approval which greeted the 
Report was presently followed by dissent. Perhaps their attitude 
will harden when the proposals come before Parliament, but for 
the moment it remains unsettled. The ambiguity reflects an 
oscillation between two opposite charges in the widespread 
suspicions entertained about our social mentality. Grumbles at 
one moment about clerical fussiness and intrusion into private 
affairs are followed at the next by mutters about condoning 
human frailties which do not interfere with ecclesiastical privileges. 
We are told of priests with blackthorns scouring the hedgerows 
for courting couples of a summer evening, of petulant sacristans 
shooing lightly-clad tourists away from the Ske, of orders 
from the pulpit telling us how to vote: behind all this lurks an 
archetypal Mrs Grundy—crowned with a biretta. On the other 
hand, what about bagnios in the old Papal States? and smuggling 
through the Customs with a clear conscience? Even nuns, my 
dear; and you may be sure if you see a clerical collar on the 
racecourse or in the bar he’s a Roman. So there we are, either 
meddling with the private conscience or letting down the public 
standards. Prudery and pools. Torquemada and Tammany. 

So let us look at a classical statement of our position found in 
the Treatise on Law by Thomas Aquinas.! Its teaching on the 


1 Summa Theologica. I-II, 90-108. 
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present question can be summarized under two injunctions: 


(1) that all legality should be moralized; and 

(2) that not all morality should be legalized. 

The second is our main topic, yet the first, more vexed, is 
relevant. Before touching on them both, however, it will be 
well to indicate some presuppositions and define some terms. 

Law is taken to mean a reasonable ordinance enacted and 
promulgated by the ruling power of a complete community for 
the sake of its common good.? The idea is more majestic than 
that of ad hoc precepts of parents and superiors or of departmental 
standing orders. The visible Church and the State are the two 
communities on our map. When Aquinas wrote they were not 
separate as they are now, even where the Christian religion is 
officially established. Nevertheless his acknowledgment that each 
has proper rights underived from the other allows his argument 
to apply wherever in the contemporary scene their relations are 
those of mutual support, or at least of mutual tolerance. More- 
over, we agree with him that the State is a natural growth, 
represents an intrinsic value, and is endowed with moral power; 
not with the Stoic Christian theory that it is merely a conventional 
institution, a provisional arrangement propter peccatum, a coercive 
system to check anarchy. 

Church and State both channel an authority descending from 
God; consequently their commands share in some of the force of 
Natural Law. Natural Law is taken, not in its eighteenth-century 
sense as limited to a level of human nature imagined as stretching 
horizontally under the stratum of grace, but as governing all 
activity which springs spontaneously, voluntarily, and responsibly 
from within the human subject. In other words nature is given a 
teleological rather than a positional reading; in this sense the 
fulfilment of the two great precepts of charity and the supernatural 
activity of the cardinal virtues obey the Natural Law. Thus a man 
living in grace serves the State by the infused justice of the sons of 
God, not only by a sort of acquired ‘pagan’ justice. Our dead in 
the wars are witnesses to dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; they 
also earn our Lord’s tribute, ‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that he lay down his life for his friends’.* 

The peculiar function of the Church and the State considered as 


2 I-Il, 90, 1-4. 
3 John xv, 13. 
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juridical bodies is to issue Positive Law, lex positiva, lex humana, 
called Canon Law for the Church, Civil Law (in the widest sense) 
for the State. Here the obligation of obeying arises less from its 
interior content than from the fact of its due enactment by 
authority. As such the ordinance is not an inference from Natural 
Law but a choice of certain measures to maintain and protect the 
body politic.t Of course the moral principle of obedience to the 
commands of just authority is supposed. The ready test of the 
difference between Natural Law and Positive Law is this: by the 
first, certain behaviour is right or wrong, and therefore comman- 
ded or forbidden; by the second, certain behaviour is commanded 
or forbidden, and therefore right or wrong. The Natural Law is 
concerned with morality; what is forbidden is sin, an act, and 
vice, a habit. The Positive Law is concerned with legality; what 
it forbids and will punish we call a crime. Henceforward when 
we speak of Law without qualification we mean Positive Law. 
Good morals consists in our moving towards God, bad morals in 
the contradiction (not moving) or the contrary (moving away). 
Moral science will judge laws to be good or bad by reference to 
this movement. Juridical science will rightly take a less sweeping 
view, and restrict itself to what is legal and what illegal. 

Moral and legal categories can coincide in given types of 
activity. Thus good morals can be legal (for instance, keeping 
contracts), and bad morals can be illegal (for instance, murdering). 
Instances abound of the clash between conscience and Law under 
a tyranny. Yet even ina true polity good morals could conceivably 
be illegal (almsgiving in a Welfare State?); and bad morals can 
certainly be legal (for instance, a Catholic who takes advantage 
of the divorce laws to be faithless to his wife and to re-marry 
during her lifetime). 

In this last situation, where the moral convictions of Catholics 
are not shared by their fellow-citizens, difficulties can arise, but 
no great social problem. The State cannot be expected to endorse 
the tenets of a minority. Even the Church’s own legislation (as 
distinct from the Divine Law and the Gospel Law), while pro- 
ceeding against certain offences (usually reducible to outward 
injustice), will not attend to others. A penalty is attached to 
procuring an abortion, but not to the deadlier sin of despair. 


4 LI, 95, 2. See T. Gilby, Principality and Polity, London, 1958. The Political Thought of 
Aquinas, Chicago, 1958. Pp. 159-191, 214-250. 
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Ecclesiastical judgment stresses the work of virtue not its mode, 
the fulfilment of a plain obligation not the interior dispositions. 
It can insist that God should be publicly worshipped; our devotion, 
however, is beyond its reach. A legislator can pronounce and 
enforce only within the field of his knowledge. God alone searches 
the heart and the reins. Here we may note that for all the lurid 
glamour popularly shed on excommunication its proper effects 
are nothing like so tragic as those which follow when a man cuts 
himself off from God's friendship by grave and perhaps hidden 
sin.® 

The relations between morality and legality present more of a 
problem when certain practices are repugnant to moral sentiments 
shared by most citizens. Unanimity was more comprehensive when 
Aquinas wrote, and extended to such matters as heresy, usury, 
irreligion, the breaking of vows. Since then we have retreated to 
certain fundamental decencies, despite gains on certain fronts, for 
instance against cruelty to animals, bad working conditions, the 
abuse of private property, and, more patchily, victimization and 
invasions of freedom. Even so, we hesitate before demanding that 
the State should enforce an ethical code to which most of us 
consent. It is time to return to the two injunctions we have drawn 
from the Summa Theologica. 

First, should all Law be moralized? In other words, does human 
legislation carry the moral obligation that it should be obeyed? 
The question, whether human law binds at the bar of conscience, 
is answered with an unqualified yes in the case of just laws.$ 
These are those which pass the threefold test of purpose (for the 
common good), agent (competent authority), and form (fair 
distribution of responsibility). The only doubt concerns unjust 
laws: these, however, are off our present beat. Aquinas does not 
envisage purely penal laws, leges mere poenales, the notion of 
which was introduced by sixteenth-century moralists. Their 
moral force is expressed in the disjunctive proposition: Keep the 
law or pay the price. There is no sin if you break the law so long 
as you are not guilty of contempt for authority and are prepared 
to suffer the consequences. The notion is defended as a practical 
contrivance for not being hag-ridden by the multiplicity and 
complexity of regulations, or for preserving conscience from 


$ I-Il, 100, 9; 106-108. Codex Juris Canonici, cc. 2257-2267. 
6 I-Il, 96, 4. 
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pettifoggery, or for meeting the legislator’s intention of not 
imposing a moral burden and perhaps his preference for collecting 
the fine. It seems to be more native to those countries where the 
Roman Law has been received and where the policeman is your 
natural enemy and, with genial cynicism, you have to defend 
yourself against the State, than to England where Common Law 
traditions survive. It has never been really digested by the higher- 
minded moralists to whom Law is too noble and stately to descend 
to such shifts and deal with the by-blows of by-laws. We repeat, 
Law as such commands a moral response; and pass on to the second 
question. 

Should all morality be legalized? Aquinas treats the question in 
two articles, considering first the prohibiting or negative and next 
the encouraging or affirmative réle of legislation.” Here we may 
note in parenthesis a difference between the two: the obligation 
of keeping a negative precept is continuous (obligat semper et ad 
semper) whereas an affirmative precept binds only on the proper 
occasions (obligat semper sed non ad semper). Thus I must never be 
stealing but I need not always be fearing God and honouring the 
Queen. Or again, I am constantly bound to avoid sin and crime, 
but always to be practising the virtues or actively serving the 
State would be an impossible burden. 

Well then, is it the office of Law to restrain all vices? The reply 
is careful and restrained. Law, Aquinas argues, is a measure for 
human acts, and a measure, according to Aristotle, should be 
congruous (homogenea) to the thing measured. Laws should tally 
with social conditions. Thus Isidore requires legislation to make 
practicable regulations, in keeping with nature and the customs 
of the country. Now what is practicable depends on ability and 
training: a grown-up can do what a child cannot do, a developed 
character can do what a person lacking formed habits cannot do. 
Hence you do not lay down. the same laws for grown-ups and 
for children, and you will censure and have the law against grown- 
ups for doing what you will tolerate in children. Similarly with 
men of probity and worth and with middling sort of men. Laws 
are enacted for the mass of men, the majority of whom are not 
highly virtuous. You do not prohibit all the vices from which 
excellent men refrain, but only the graver ones which most of us 


7 I-II, 96, 2, 3. 
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have the ability to avoid, and chiefly those harmful to others and 
to the conditions essential to social life.® 

There is no shrug accompanying this recognition that lawful- 
ness should be within the power of ordinary people. Aquinas is 
aware that Law is educational.® All he is doing is to enunciate a 
good Colonial Office principle: mature citizenship cannot be 
suddenly demanded but should be led up to by stages. We know 
what happens when the forms of democracy are imposed and the 
democrats are too few. Here and elsewhere he is sensitive to the 
dangers to freedom when our governors take too much on them- 
selves and nag at our morals. It has been left to the Communist 
States to create internal crimes of mind and heart, and, logically, 
to treat them with brain-washing. 

The next article turns to affirmative precepts, and considers 
whether virtuous conduct should be enforced.!° He admits the 
social implications of all the virtues. Bravery, itself a personal 
quality, springs to defend the State and the rights of our friends. 
And so it is with all the virtues: all more or less immediately 
involve the well-being of the community. Since Law is ordered 
to its end, there is no virtue about which it cannot pronounce. 
But, he adds the rider, it cannot prescribe every act of every 
virtue, but only those acts which serve the general welfare. These 
are those matters affecting public decency and security which in 
the judgment of the legislator belong to good manners (pertinentia 
ad bonam disciplinam). 

This teaching is qualified with a distinction. There are two 
elements: the virtuous deed, and the doing of it virtuously. Law 
commands the first, and intends the second. Thus it may require 
us to perform deeds of justice and courage, but not that our 
dispositions should be just and courageous, for these are habits 
only we ourselves and grace can produce. This is the meaning of 
the saying, ‘the purpose of a precept is not contained within the 
law’, finis praecepti non cadit sub lege. 

The underlying principle is that the scope of human govern- 
ment is limited to what is outward and evident. It does not cover 
purely internal acts. Where it cannot judge, there it cannot punish. 
If we take crime to mean what in fact will be punished, then we 


8 I-II, 96, 2. Metaphysics, 1053 224. Etymologies, ii, 10. v, 21. (PL lxxxii, 121, 203). 
9 I-Il, 96, 2 ad 2. 
to I-II, 96, 3. 
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can conclude that its forbidding function is concerned with 
criminality as such, not with immorality as such—we take 
immorality to signify every kind of sinfulness, not merely one 
kind, and that not the worst. 

Punishment is pain inflicted on us against our will. Both notes, 
of suffering and of involuntariness, call for apology. The position, 
roughly, is this, human punishment can be defended only on 
pragmatic grounds. Somehow the community is the better for it: 
the actual criminal is reformed, the potential criminal deterred, 
the innocent have a danger removed from their midst. Human 
punishment is prospective in that it seeks a future good effect, and 
it is the office of the legislator in the light of this purpose to decide 
what acts are to be treated as crimes. 

It is not for us to assume the rédle of manifesting retributive 
justice by purely retrospective punishment. We have not the 
ability, even if we could be trusted to have the proper purity of 
motives, to bring about an exact correspondence and an intrinsic 
connection between crime and punishment, between choosing 
evil and finding it. An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth is 
but a slapdash approximation too easily made an occasion for 
spleen and fright. The vindication of the outraged sentiments of 
the community may contribute to forensic rhetoric, but is better 
left to the prosecution than to the judge and jury. Temperament- 
ally most of us are bad punishers, being either too soft or too 
irascible. There would not be such a need for vindicatio, which is 
a part of justice, were we better at correctio fraterna, which is an 


effect of charity. 


11 II-II, 33, 1; 108, 4. 
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A DOMINICAN NOBEL PRIZE WINNER 


RONALD TORBET, O.P. 


HE Pasternak affair of last autumn tended to throw into 
obscurity the awards of the other Nobel Prizes for 1958. 
Normally, it is ‘peace’ rather than ‘literature’ which 
attracts the notice of the press and the other organs of publicity. 
But this time the roles were reversed, and it was ‘literature’ which 
offered a rich store of acceptable copy by providing a significant 
chapter in the development of something that really interests us 
more than peace, namely the ‘cold war’. After all, one could 
hardly jon the journalists their excitement that at long last 
the U.S.S.R. had dropped practically its first point in the ‘world 
propaganda’ competition with the West, even if maturer reflec- 
tion could not but see this as only adding a deeper shade to the 
personal tragedy of Dr Zhivago’s creator. 

That Boris Pasternak, then, should eclipse Pére Pire in the press 
as a whole is understandable enough. What is surprising is that the 
award of such a widely prized honour to a priest should have 
raised so little attention in our Catholic press. After all, even 
bears—or so the apocryphal story runs—can hit the headlines 
simply by eating nuns on the way to Mass. Yet, at the time of 
writing, only the briefest notice has been taken of this award, 
only the baldest details of Pére Pire’s life and work given. 

To give an explanation of this silence would be easy enough. 
It would have to be in terms of ignorance; an ignorance, I hasten 
to add since my present intention is far from being a criticism of 
the Catholic press, which is shared by all of us, Pére Pire’s own 
Dominican brethren in England not excluded. What is more 
interesting and to the point is to see that the very nature of Pére 
Pire’s work made that ignorance practically inevitable. His is a 
work, after all, precisely for the ignored, for those whom we in 
Western Europe have conspired for some thirteen years or so now 
to thrust out of our sight and to forget. What more natural, then, 
that this work itself should be ignored and not allowed to impinge 
upon our attention? And yet, if we did but once allow our uneasy 
defences to drop and the wretchedness of the refugees who 
remain stranded in Europe to come home to our hearts, what 
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wonders might not follow? The history and achievement of 
Pére Pire stand as a symbol of that hope. 

For, as is made clear over and over again in the publications 
issued by his movement,! there was a time when Pére Pire himself 
was as ‘ignorant’ as the most of us in this matter. A precise date, 
in fact, can be given both when the existence of the refugees 
impinged upon him, and for the beginning of his labours on their 
behalf. Until February 27th, 1949, Henri-Dominique Pire’s life 
had been typical of that of many intelligent French-speaking 
Dominican friars of our days: a doctorate in theology in Rome, a 
course in social and political sciences at Louvain followed by ten 
years in the Studium of his own Province, Notre-Dame de Sarte 
at Huy in Belgium, teaching moral theology and sociology, a 
period interrupted by the War and an honourable career in the 
Resistance, and accompanied throughout its course by work in 
the field for family-groups, hungry children and young people. 

It was, indeed, in the course of this last activity that Pére Pire 
was launched out from an active and useful but comparatively 
hidden way of life shared by so many of his confréres into the 
venture which has brought him fame and a Nobel Prize. For on 
that fateful date in February 1949 there took place a meeting of a 
group of some thirty young people in Pére Pire’s charge at which 
an invited speaker was to give a talk on ‘Refugees’. This speaker 
was a young American, Edward Squadrille, a U.N.R.R.A. 
worker, who simply described the work he was doing among 
refugees in the Austrian Tirol. The effect was electrifying. Pére 
Pire describes it as follows: 

‘I myself had never heard of the Displaced Persons before, let 
alone know something of their lives. We were horrified to dis- 
cover that there should be so many unfortunate people living in 
Austria and Germany, and by the time Edward Faust-Squadrille 
had finished speaking, everyone was eager to do something— 
without knowing what could be done. Unaware of what lay 
before me, I left a few weeks later for Austria. Meanwhile every- 
one present at the talk had asked the speaker for the name and 
address of a refugee, and each had written without knowing what 
would come of it. To our great astonishment the replies were in 


1 For all the quotations and most of the information which follows I am greatly indebted 
to the publications and texts supplied by A.D.P. 
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our hands a few days later. All of them were in similar vein: 
“Who gave you our address? Dare we believe that there exists on 
this earth someone really interested in us?”’ Thus was born, with- 
out our being aware of it, our system of god-parents (sponsors). 
The psychological traits of the refugees established themselves 
from the outset as compounded of a distrust of everyone and a 
need for love. . . . Everything went very quickly after that. By 
the end of 1949 some 1,000 persons in France and Belgium were in 
active correspondence with 1,000 East European refugee families 
living in Austria.’ 

Thus there came into being without anyone realizing it and 
without help the movement known as the Aid to Displaced 
Persons (A.D.P.). Pére Pire marks out four stages in its develop- 
ment. At first, it was limited to the system of Sponsorships, the 
beginning of which we have just seen and which has continued 
to expand so that today there are some 15,000 such relationships 
between D.P. families and families or individuals in some 
twenty-four countries of the West, notably Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Denmark, Italy and 
Germany. 

How does this Sponsorship scheme work? To begin with, it is 
necessary to consider who these D.P.s are. The end of the ’39-'45 
war left in West Germany, Austria and Italy some eight million 
refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. These were able to acquire 
for themselves, through the issue of an identity card by the 
United Nations, the status of ‘citizens of the world’. rt of 
them have by now either returned to their homelands or emigrated 
to other countries. But in 1949 there still remained a ‘hard core’ 
of some 300,000 consisting of those ineligible for emigration: the 
aged, the sick (especially the tubercular), the disabled, etc. 
According to Pére Pire, these lie stranded between two curtains, 
the Iron Curtain and the ‘Curtain of Western Egoism’. Citizens 
of the world, living in cramped army encampments, they are 
shut away both from their old homelands and from a Europe 
that does not want them. 

From this it is easy to see that the primary aim of Sponsorship 
is to make the refugees feel that someone does care for them. 
‘Dare we believe that there exists on this earth someone really 
interested in us?’ The formula, indeed, for the Sponsor is: ‘a little 
time, packages, money and much love’. This love and its expres- 
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sion the Sponsor must make as constructive as possible. Pére Pire 
gives a few examples: 

‘A Sponsor pays for a typewriter for a widow, a mother with 

oung children, who is in this way given the chance of doing a 

little work at home. Another pays for hospital treatment for a 

sick person, or pays for a bicycle for a worker who has to walk 

a long way to work. Another ensures a final year of study for a 

student of music who unfortunately is ineligible for a grant— 

the world of refugees, like ours, has its categories. . . .” 

After a year’s work along these lines the A.D.P. blossomed 
forth into its second stage, the Homes for Aged Refugees. The 
first of these was opened at Huy on September 2nd, 1950, to be 
followed by three others, also in Belgium. These are permitted 
to exist only on condition that the entire upkeep and care of the 
old people is the responsibility of the A.D.P.: it is expressly for- 
bidden to ask for help from the central or local governments, from 
social insurance or public assistance. The Homes mark the first 
step forward from the Sponsorship idea. Sponsorship was, and is, 
invaluable; but it leaves the refugee in situ. Some start must be 
made with getting him out of the camps and, to some extent at 
any rate, ‘settled’. But where to begin? Pére Pire decided to start 
with the old people. At first, he tells us, he dreamed of ‘giving 
them back a fatherland’. Nine years’ experience, however, has 
taught him that this was an impossible ideal. “The only thing we 
have been able to give our aged friends is the opportunity of 
dreaming of their mother-country with minds that have been 
relieved of pressing problems.’ 

The success of this work for a special class naturally spurred 
the A.D.P. on to seek a means of settling refugees on a larger 
scale. The method adopted, marking the third stage in the Aid’s 
development, is what is known as the European Village. The 
foundation stone of the first of these was laid at Aix-la~Chapelle 
in Germany on May 6th, 1956. Others followed in swift succession 
at Bregenz (Austria), Augsburg, Berchem-Ste-Agathe (Belgium) ; 
the foundation stone of the fifth, the ‘Albert Schweitzer Village’, 
was laid at Spiesen in the Saar on September 21st, 1958; while two 
more, one to be called the ‘Anna Frank Village’, are being actively 
planned at the moment. 

Each of these villages consists of some twenty simple but 
permanent dwellings, for the most part individual, as if to stress 
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for the families that occupy them that here at last, after so man 
years of communal barrack-room life, they have a home which 
they can call their very own. The villages themselves, however, 
do not stand in isolation as self-contained communities. On the 
contrary, they are sited contiguous with population-centres where 
the refugees can find work suited to their capabilities—remember 
that the ‘hard core’ contains a large proportion of sick, especially 
T.B. sufferers, and disabled. Work, indeed, is one of the main 
principles of the European Village scheme. For too many years the 
refugees have been lying idle in the camps enslaved to a régime of 
the gift-parcel. Coming to a Village means that they must learn 
once more the austere joy of earning one’s own daily bread. 
Clearly the planting of the Villages is no easy task. Difficulties 
arise on all sides. There is the initial opposition and distrust of their 
new neighbours on the part of the native inhabitants of the sur- 
roundings—somewhat comparable this with the bad feeling that 
sometimes arises in England against foreign workers. On occasion, 
this has been quite considerable, and it is a measure of Pére Pire’s 
determination and tact that it has usually been dispersed in so 
short a time. There is also the difficulty experienced by the 
refugees themselves when they first enter on this new way of life: 
“After the selection has been completed, the refugees show 
up. They are then facing a difficult time: they have to recon- 
struct their lives. For if we do this for them, then there will be 
no change from their life in the camps; the same spirit will 
preside over all their action—or rather, inaction. . .. The refugees 
have to dive in and try to swim. We do no swimming, but stay 
on the bank, encouraging them, advising them, assisting them 
in all sorts of ways. Obviously the first year is a very difficult 
one. Their bodily, mental and spiritual powers have all become 
to some extent atrophied through disuse: a fresh start has to 
be made. ... Above all they must realize that they have to make 
a living by the sweat of their brows: this is the law of normal 
life. They must forget the life of the camps, the dependence on 
gifts distributed by various national and confessional organiza- 
tions, for this induced in them the mentality of the beggar. .. .’ 
In a word, the European Villages are, as Pére Pire says, an 
attempt at complete human reintegration. The refugees are 
being helped to help themselves and through this to recover self- 
confidence. In the Villages they retain their own cultural traditions 
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but at the same time by their work they are being absorbed into 
the economic and social life of the Western Europe which is 
now their home. They are no longer an outcast group, but a 
minority honourably included in the life of the countries where 
they live. 

And perhaps this experiment in human reintegration goes 
further still, and applies not only to the refugees but also to the 
Europe which is invited to give them a home. Pére Pire when 
surveying the course of his work in A.D.P. sometimes adds to the 
three stages of Sponsorship, the Homes for the Aged and the 
European Villages, a fourth which he calls a crusade for a ‘Europe 
of the Heart’. This would seem to be not a distinct new concrete 
form of help for the refugee, but rather a new spirit to be mobil- 
ized in favour of all such help. And this spirit is something which 
must be created, not this time in the refugees, but in us Europeans 
ourselves. It is we too who need human reintegration. We are 
fond nowadays of thinking in terms of Europe: we attach the 
label freely to all sorts of meetings and congresses; we have 
institutions which presuppose a unity already acquired. “Every- 
thing’, says Pére Pire, ‘is dressed in “Europe” sauce.’ But in reality 
all this represents an aspiration only. The unity will only become 
real when all that divides us disappears, when the barriers of 
prejudice, distrust and suspicion are broken down, and when at 
last we really put our hearts into some common task in a spirit 
of completely disinterested love. The existence of the ‘hard core’ 
offers us Europeans the opportunity of just such a common and 
truly human task. 

It is these deeper possibilities which make Pére Pire’s work so 
significant, so much a work of peace. Others besides himself and 
his helpers have laboured and are labouring for the refugee 
cause. But only he has done that important thing: caught the 
imagination as a preliminary to capturing the heart. This fame 
which has brought him—and not these others—the Nobel Prize 
may be no more than a happy accident; but it is precisely as a 
happy accident that the Prize itself will be most valued by him 
and those others who genuinely share his charity and ideals: its 
award draws attention to the thing to be done and enables more 
imaginations to be caught, more hearts to be captured. 

In the unforgettable last scene of Pasternak’s great novel, 
Gordon and Dudorov sit quietly on a summer evening talking 
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of their dead friend, Zhivago; and as they sit it seemed to them 
‘that on that very evening the future had become almost tangible 
in the streets below, and that they had themselves entered that 
future and would, from now on, be part of it. They felt a peaceful 
joy for this holy city and for the whole land. . . .” How legitimate 
a dream or anticipation of the future this might be in the context 
of Moscow in 1948 is not really our concern. It is more to the 
point for us to consider how far the achievements of men and 
women like Pére Pire may not also be an anticipation, and 
to ask ourselves what we are doing to co-operate in bringing about 
that possible future of peaceful joy for Europe and the whole 
world which these achievements forecast. 





IN MEMORY OF BERNARD KELLY 


Like Dante’s a memory of God 
Seemed to me your mind’s music; though 
Withdrawn, unheard in the clamour; its beauty 
Bound by the London streets. By humility 
The power of this poet was imprisoned. O Word, 
Re-maker of man, may this stammerer 
Speak now, the seed unfold at last, 
And love find all its words. 

K.F. 
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ABRAHAM .IN THE KORAN! 
NorMAN DANIEL 


place in Christian thinking about Islam, and at the same time it 

illustrates an important new trend in scholarly treatment of the 
Qur’an. In the past, theological hatred of Islam has often been stronger 
among Oriental Christians than among Latins; the prejudice shared by 
both has been intensified by the frustrations of subordination in the 
political and social order. Now this important book comes from a 
Maronite author, that is, from the Church traditionally most anti- 
Muslim. It enjoys the blessing of that truly remarkable prelate, H. B. 
Mgr Meouchi, the Patriarch, who, however, is far from being at one 
with his church. The book is a little dour; it has all the severity of the 
thesis form. Even when it was turned into a book, the solid meat was 
served without sauce. This criticism, which militates against its 
readability, is the only criticism I can wish to make of a book which 
greatly promotes understanding of Islam, and clears new paths for 
scholarship. 

It reverses the traditional attitude of Christians and of scholars, in a 
very simple revolution, which consists in treating the Qur’an as a 
religious book; in treating it consistently as consistently a religious 
book; in assuming that religious ideas inspired and informed it and 
guided the Prophet. From the earliest days of Christian criticism, 
Islam was supposed to have been contrived out of Christian, Jewish 
and pagan elements, by a false prophet; hypocritically, it was thought 
in the old days, and more or less sincerely, or innocently, in a more 
modern view. The advent of modernist historical methods meant no 
break with the past; Christians, alas, had long before picked Islam to 
pieces. The deliberate or indeliberate contrivance of Islamic belief was 
taken for granted by modern scholars until recently; this is true of so 
brilliant a book, among recent publications, as Bell’s Introduction to the 
Qur’an, which analyses the Qur’an with great subtlety, but never 
implies the idea that it has any part of truth. Latterly we have seen 
Muhammad treated as a consistent religious figure, and we have seen 
respectful treatment of Islam as a whole for rather longer; now, at 
last, Christians are invited to appreciate the Qur’an itself. 

The traditional attitude of scholarship to the key question of the 
position of Abraham in the Qur’an was that in Mecca Muhammad 
was ignorant of Judaism and treated Abraham as a Jew, in the belief 
that the Jews would accept himself, Muhammad, as, in his turn, a 


1 Abraham dans le Coran. By Y. Moubarac. Etudes Musulmanes, No. V. (Librairie 
Philosophique: J. Vrin, Paris; n.p.) 


Te impressive book marks very clearly the revolution that is taking 
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true prophet; in Medina, faced with the reality of Jewish opposition, 
he built Abraham up as a non-Jewish, non-Christian, all-Islamic 
figure, the prototype of himself. Thus was added the weight of scholar- 
ship to a view nearly as old as the preaching of the Qur’an itself. To this 
the author opposes a new concept. He shows that there is consistent 
development of the figure of Abraham, an evolution which takes place 
‘under the impulse of religious thought’. This is the crucial question. 
The evidence is treated carefully and shown to suit the new interpreta- 
tion as well as it did the old. Abraham is shown to be already in the 
Meccan period the type of religious perfection, and wholly indepen- 
dently of anti-Jewish or anti-Christian polemic. 

The characteristic of this book is the care with which every passage 
is studied in order to extract its intended meaning. The Qur’an does 
not, for example, choose the God of Abraham in order to be different 
from Jews and Christians; it recognizes a difference because it believes 
the Only God of Abraham to be incompatible with their ‘modified 
monotheism’. The second part of the book is given to textual exegesis; 
to Abraham as the ‘model’ of Islam and to his position in the religious 
history of the world, according to the Quranic conception; and it 
concludes with an essay of comparison between the Biblical and Quranic 
treatments of Abraham. 

This leads on to the consideration (in a final appendix) of the 
‘sources’ of the Qur’an. Jewish scholars have tended to recognize 
Jewish sources for the Qur’an, Christians to find, often in the same 
material, a Christian origin. The author perceives the need for a 
greater subtlety of method. Quranic words may be precisely related to 
words in Jewish or Christian sources, but the ideas they are used to 
convey may be ‘much more variable’ and wholly original. He points 
out that the comparison of texts is useful but can rarely prove direct 
borrowing; his own methods bring out the ‘literary’ originality and 
independence of the Qur’an. There is a valuable note on the ways in 
which Islamic belief in the Qur’an as the uncreated Word of God yet 
need not exclude the reasonable study of ‘sources’. 

An attempt, towards the conclusion of the book, to describe the 
spiritual lessons of the Quranic history of Abraham as they might 
appear to a Muslim ‘anxious to interiorise his faith through Quranic 
readings’ is brilliant, both delicate and sincere; it is of universal spiritual 
value, while aiming to avoid the danger of so Christianizing Islam as to 
make it unacceptable to Muslims. This tendency in the past has limited 
the success of much that has been done to build a bridge between the 
religions; the present attempt seems to deserve to come nearer to 
success than its predecessors. 
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REVIEWS 


DECLARATIONES MAGISTRI GUILELMI DE LA MARE, O.F.M. DE VARUS 
SENTENTUS S. THOMAE AQUINATIS. Primum edidit Franciscus Pelster, 
s.J. Opuscula et Textus, fasc. xxi. (Aschendorff; DM. 1.40.) 

This fascicule is a welcome addition to the scholastic series of 
Opuscula et Textus historiam Ecclesiae eiusque vitam atque doctrinam 
illustrantia, of which Franz Pelster, s.j., whose death is a serious loss 
to medieval and scholastic studies, was one of the Editors. It contains 
the edition of an anonymous criticism of sixty theses drawn up from 
various works of St Thomas Aquinas: thirty-two from the Prima Pars 
of the Summa Theologiae, five from the Prima Secundae, six from the 
Secunda Secundae, and seventeen from the Quaestiones Disputatae. 
In the censor’s opinion this Thomist teaching was theologically un- 
sound, because it was in opposition to Holy Scripture and to the Fathers 
of the Church, and was included, or at least implied, in the list of 
condemned errors. 

Dr Pelster called attention to this document, extant in Assisi, 
Biblioteca Comunale, MS. 174, fol. 55’—58¥ (the only known copy), 
well over twenty-five years ago, and attributed it to the English 
Franciscan William de la Mare, the famous author of the Correctorium 
Fratris Thomae. Convinced that the Assisi criticism was written before 
the Correctorium, he styled it Ur-Correctorium. Moreover, identifying 
it with the Declarationes fratris Wilhelmi de Mara, mentioned in the 
decree of the Franciscan General Chapter of Strasbourg in 1282, he 
termed it Declarationes. Hence he unhesitatingly entitled his edition: 
Declarationes Magistri Guilelmi de la Mare, O.F.M., assuming, it would 
seem, as an incontrovertible fact whatin reality is still an open question. 
In fact, one may pertinently ask whether the three points under con- 
sideration, namely, William’s authorship of the Assisi Articuli, their 
identity with the Declarationes of the Strasbourg Chapter, and their 
priority to the Correctorium Fratris Thomae, are solidly grounded. In 
the brief Introduction to the present work, Fr Pelster maintains his 
former view, without adducing any fresh evidence, with a simple 
phrase: ‘iam alibi probatum est’, referring to his previous papers in 
Recherches de Théologie ancienne et médiévale (1931, p. 397), and Greg- 
orianum (1947, pp. 220-226). None the less, the arguments brought 
forward in support of his contention rest on mere probabilities rather 
than on ascertained facts. 

To begin with, the MS. does not mention the word Declara- 
tiones or the author’s name: the Articuli are anonymous. The bare fact 
that they are included in the same manuscript and follow immediately 
after the Correctorium, duly ascribed to William de la Mare, and after 
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some of his Quaestiones, is not in itself a convincing proof of William’s 
authorship. Furthermore, comparing art. 15 of the Assisi criticism with 
the corresponding item of the Correctorium, Pelster inferred that the 
former is earlier than the latter. A wider comparison, however, now 
that the full text is available, and a closer collation of both documents 
have undoubtedly shown that the Assisi Articuli are neither a draft nor 
prior to, but, on the contrary, excerpts from the Correctorium. The 
anonymous compiler, very likely a Franciscan, selected those tenets 
which were most generally debated in the schools. Similar compila- 
tions were in common usage in the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. At the height of the controversies between the two currents 
of thought, defenders and opponents from either side needed especially, 
not long and diffuse confutations and corrections, but hand-lists of the 
main theses of the magni magistri with all the necessary qualifications, 
in order to have them ready at hand in their lectures and disputations. 
A master or a bachelor, particularly in disputations, had to * always 
on the alert to select the right argument, to supply the right answer, 
to give the correct reference by chapter and verse, or to present his 
opponent's view precisely and to the point. And this is exactly what the 
Articuli purported to be. 

That the Correctorium is the source and the Articuli the derivative, 
and not the other way round, is shown without any shadow of doubt 
from the improvements and additions which we meet in the Articuli. 
In the Correctorium William generally indicates in a rather vague 
manner those Thomist theses which in his view fall within the syllabus 
of condemned errors. The compiler of the Articuli, on the other hand, 
determines painstakingly the exact reference in each case. One instance 
will suffice to demonstrate how he improved upon his source. 

Correctorium, n° 26 (Glorieux’s edition, p. 111): “Haec positio 
videtur favere errori alias condemnato Parisius a Domino Stefano, 

Parisiensi episcopo’. Now the Afticuli specify thus (Pelster’s edit., 

art. 21, p. 18): “Hoc videtur erroneum, tum quia videtur dampnatum 

VIII capitulo errorum XII, “Quod anima separata non est alterabilis 

secundum philosophiam, licet sit secundum fidem’”’, et VIII capitulo 

errorum V, “Quod anima — non patitur ab igne corporeo”’, 
tum quia eadem racione. 


Further, whereas in the Correctorium there is no express mention of the 
Oxford prohibition, in the Assisi criticism this is quoted four times, 
aa. 25 (twice), 33 and 52 (Pelster, pp. 20, 23, 28). 

Still, the decisive argument showing unmistakably the priority of the 
Correctorium to the Articuli is provided by the addition of the items 
46, 47 and 48 (Pelster, pp. 26-27). The compiler did not produce these 
three articuli himself, but found them ready-made in the second 
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redaction of the Correctorium, discovered by Pére Creytens in MS. 
Vat. lat. 4413. (Pére L. Bataillon of Le Saulchoir has very kindly 
checked them for me in the Vatican manuscript.) Pére Creytens has con- 
vincingly shown (Archivum Fratrum Praedicatorum, 1942, pp. 322-5) that 
William de la Mare in the second edition enlarged the documentation, 
added new arguments and articuli, and meticulously revised the whole, 
without eliminating anything from his previous work. The conclusion 
is, therefore, forced upon us that the Assisi list, far from being prior to 
the Correctorium and the earliest document in the conflict between the 
old school and Thomism (Pelster, p. 4), or a theological censure of 
St Thomas’s opinions harsher than the Correctorium itself (p. 8), is 
indeed a later list of sixty propositions or articuli extracted not even 
from the first edition, but from the second of the Correctorium. Medi- 
evalists will be grateful to Dr Pelster, who, by publishing the full text 
of the Assisi manuscript, has furnished them with the decisive proof for 
setting aside once and for all the ghost of the Ur-Correctorium, which for 
so long has haunted not a few of them. 
Dante A. CALLUS, O.P. 


PouticaL THoucHT IN Meprevat Times. By John B. Morrall. 

(Hutchinson; 18s.) 

Not until the thirteenth century, when Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics 
began to circulate, did political science emerge as a special discipline. 
Before then, when men reflected and wrote homilies on their social 
organization, it was to a spiritual fellowship they appealed, not to a 
sense of political obligation. After the first Dark Ages a Christian 
commonwealth was slowly formed, but its centralization under the 
high protection of Charlemagne broke down during the barbarian 
invasions of the second Dark Ages. The consecration of power and the 
mystique of the Lord’s Anointed survived, and the Holy Reich has 
been a haunting ideal ever since; nevertheless when Europe recovered, 
it was the Sacerdotium which claimed and for a pore successfully 
maintained supremacy. But for it, the feudal pyramid would have 
lacked a side, and even an apex, for the mounting relations of service in 
exchange for protection were contained by religious oath. Later, when 
this structure was loosened by the economic revolution of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries which produced a surplus of produce and labour, 
the Church’s social authority still held the initiative in the growing 
centres of trade and the colonial expansion covered by the Crusades. 
The new type of Regnum, unlike the Imperium, was able to profit by 
the new forces then released, and eventually to harry the spiritual power 
into relinquishing its pretensions to direct and universal dominion. 

Mr Morrall’s outline of the period from the breakdown of the old 
Roman Empire to the Reformation falls into two parts on either side 
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of the watershed marked by Thomas Aquinas. The theme of the first is 
the contest between the spiritual and temporal powers as representing 
different dignitates within one body, not two different communities. 
Here he is clear without being over-simplified: thus he notes that the 
Investiture Contest was three-cornered, between the Empire, the 
Papacy, and an Episcopate jealous for its prerogatives against concen- 
tration in Rome. The theme of the second part is the defeat of the 
political Canonists and the division between Church and State. The 
story is well told; in little more than one generation it moves from 
the hard-bitten Papalism of the Augustinians, Giles of Rome and James 
of Viterbo, past the balanced moderation of the Dominican, John of 
Paris, to the denial by Marsiglio of Padua of the temporal authority of 
the priesthood. 

This is a welcome introduction, compendious and plainly written, 
here and there perhaps too plainly: thus the Patristic and Stoic Theory 
of Civil Authority propter peccatum might have been taken to greater 
depths and the value of the Summa Theologica and the De Regno not 
so flatly equated, while in general more historical ground-bass to the 
arguments of bookmen about jurisdiction would have added to the 
interest. It has two great merits: it is abreast of modern researches, and 
it avoids the anachronism of expecting the medievals to ask our 
questions or improve on our answers. 


T.G. 


MUHAMMAD AND THE IsLAMIC TRADITION. By E. Dermenghem. Men of 

Wisdom series. (Longmans; 6s.) 

This is a remarkable book for its price. It is worth buying for most 
of its ninety-two illustrations alone. Some of the Persian and Indian 
miniatures, although they lose much in black and white reproduction, 
are well known. Less well-known are illustrations from two Edinburgh 
manuscripts and one from a newly published Cairo manuscript. The 
examples of calligraphy are varied and excellent. The general standard 
of production is so high that some carelessness is surprising. The most 
distressing example is the printing of a beautiful shahadah on page 56 
upside down. The attribution of pictures is sometimes inadequate. The 
modern photographs are not as good as the reproductions, in choice 
of subject, in quality, or in the way they are displayed. The standard 
of translation is very high; those who fear that translation from the 
French will not read like English need have no fear at all. The wide- 
spread and irritating custom of carrying French transliterations of 
Arabic names into English (“djam for tea’) is not followed. 

The text is divided into three parts. The first is the life of the Prophet, 
which is well told, with extensive use of the Qur’an and of other source 
material. At times the author’s modern humanitarian bias makes itself 
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felt, but on the whole his personality does not obtrude. The third part 


is a collection of texts almost entirely concerned with the spiritual 
life, and largely with mysticism. If you grant that an attempt to antholo- 
gize Islamic religion in less than a hundred pages is impossible, it does 
very well. 

The middle part, the ‘Islamic Tradition’ is much less satisfactory, 
although essential information for the general reader is duly conveyed. 
It is fair to say that the later chapters are a survey, not of contemporary 
Islam, but of what it looks like from the viewpoint of a Frenchman 
living in Algiers. What he says about Algerian religious and social- 
moral problems is interesting and valuable, but they occupy his 
attention disproportionately. This fault is even reflected in the illustra- 
tion of three modern religious pictures of which the style is interesting 
but which are without aesthetic value. Why not have varied the interest 
with, for example, modern Iranian holy pictures, no more beautiful, 
but different in style? 

The real weakness of this part is the failure to estimate the importance 
of religion in the life of modern Muslims. There is no mention of the 
ways in which Islam has modified their approach to the secular 
problems that really interest them. From Egypt to Iraq Arabs are pre- 
occupied by ideas of Arab unity, elimination of corruption, self-help; 
these secular ideas are much influenced by religious ideas characteristic 
of Islam, the unity of the religious community, simplicity of life, pride 
of religion. To the present reviewer who has spent the past year in 
Iraq it seems that there is no reflection of the ideas really agitating 
millions of Muslims, although most Muslim countries are referred to 
from time to time. Child marriage, polygamy and divorce, three 
subjects that pre-occupy the author, are fast disappearing in much of 
the Muslim world under the pressure of secular development. There is 
an air of parochial unreality in consequence about these modern 
sections—indeed there are signs that the book was written some years 
ago and recently brought up to date. For example, the reference to 
the harem of the King of Saudi Arabia seems likely to refer to the late 
king, Abdul Aziz, rather than to the present monarch. 

It remains true that there can be few books about Islam at once so 
complete and so accessible. The select bibliography is good. 

NorMAN DANIEL 


Aspot ExTraorDinary. A Memoir of Aelred Carlyle. By Peter Anson. 

(The Faith Press; 25s.) 

‘The plane appeared out of the clouds and landed on the tarmac 
runway. The first passenger to descend the gangway was a clergyman 
of youthful aspect in a smartly tailored suit. It was almost impossible 
to realize that he had reached the age of seventy-four as he ran towards 
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me.’ Mr Anson’s genial and racy narrative is exactly suited to the 
telling of the life of a man who had made so many surprisingly 
effective descents from the clouds of his imagination, appearing with 
his invariable sense of style, and his unbounded confidence that the 
next adventure would be more exhilarating than the last. It was 
Aelred Carlyle’s unusual talent for involving other people in these 
astounding flights that enabled him, for periods of varying length, to 
make so many of his dreams come true. The monastic buildings on 
Caldey are an abiding witness to it. As an old man he had not changed. 
‘He still day-dreamed. He appeared to possess almost unlimited funds 
upon which he could draw, and talked as if he were in the happy 
position of being able to assist anybody.’ It would be easy to represent 
as an almost unmitigated scoundrel the man whose imagination had in 
the past found so many ways of being magnificent with other people’s 
money, were it not for this redeeming quality of spontaneous personal 
generosity towards others which enabled the ex-abbot eventually to 
find himself in work in the docks in Vancouver and the Oakalla 
Prison, of which one or two moving stories are told towards the end 
of Mr Anson’s book. This is a biography which has more than a family 
interest for those who have connections with Caldey or with the 
Benedictine community of which Fr Carlyle was the founder, for it 
deals with one of the personalities of a unique phase in the history of 
the Church in England. The book’s reticences are perhaps dictated by a 
more than ordinary discretion (Mr Anson clearly does not tell us all 
he knows) for, apart from the hidden workings of grace, there was 
probably no way of explaining how a career which must often have 
come close to personal disaster should seem in the end to have turned 
out so well. As Aelred himself said: How curiously mixed are all our 
lives, and what adventures we have, and hair-breadth escapes, known 
only to ourselves, but never to be truly understood until all the secrets 
are revealed. AELRED SQUIRE, O.P. 


T. S. Exror: A Symposium For His SEvENTIETH Birtupay. Edited by 

Neville Braybrooke. (Hart-Davis; 21s.) 

This symposium, which is well-intentioned and cordial, perhaps 
raises the question again: how suitable is Festschrift (that the word must 
still go into italics expresses the idea’s reluctance to become domiciled 
amongst us) to English ways and manners? And what does it accom- 
plish—and particularly when the object of homage is not a savant but a 
poet? But if, forgetting the German in the name of another language, 
we conclude that we can drink together to the health of Mr Eliot in 
this fashion (as well as, of course, quite literally), even welcoming it as 
one of ‘the gifts reserved for age’, we might still feel that the taste of 
two of the members of this party is doubtfully good and that one 
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‘tribute’ in verse and another in prose is likely to cause more embarrass- 
ment than pleasure to recipient and admirers, so pointing the force of 
‘Then fools’ approval stings, and honour stains.’ 

It will be remembered that in 1948 to greet Mr Eliot’s sixtieth birth- 
day there was a similar undertaking, viz. T. S. Eliot: A Symposium 
compiled by Richard March and Tambimuttu (Editions Poetry London). 
Now, how does the present collection by Mr Braybrooke compare 
with that: For a comparison between the two volumes ought, in 
several theories, to reveal a lot: it ought to reveal what has happened 
to Mr Eliot’s earlier work after the lapse of a decade; it ought to reveal 
how we have altered during that period—remembering that the, or at 
least a, main agent of such alteration has been Mr Eliot as dramatic 
and reflective poet (and, secondarily, as literary and social critic); 
and it ought to reveal the change that has come about in the relation- 
ship between the poet and his readers, and between the poet and that 
larger public influenced only derivatively, i.e. through the poet’s 
disciples. 

As a basis for a study of variation in perspective, we note that 
whereas the 1948 volume gave relatively more space to “The Four 
Quartets’ than to “The Waste Land’, the 1958 volume seems to find the 
plays more important and interesting than either. Now it is true that 
nearly all Mr Eliot’s recent poetry has been ‘poetry of the theatre’, but 
it may also mean that either “The Waste Land’ has been, at least 
sufficiently temporarily absorbed into our beings, or that further 
attempts to relate it to the later work have been postponed. However 
that might be, as far as the present book is concerned, it is a film- 
director, Mr George Hoellering (‘Filming “Murder in the Cathedral’”’’), 
a producer for the stage, Mr E. Martin Browne (‘From “The Rock” 
to “The Confidential Clerk”’) and an actor, Mr Robert Speaight 
(‘Interpreting Becket and Other Parts’) who have most to say of 
genuine and compelling interest. Of these Mr Browne, indeed, had 
contributed to the 1948 volume, but had then nothing later than “The 
Family Reunion’ to work on. Now he develops his reflections after the 
experience of producing “The Cocktail Party’ and “The Confidential 
Clerk’ and, apart from the value of his remarks to practising men of the 
theatre, he indicates the extent to which each member of the series of 
Mr Eliot’s plays—to which series of plays is now added a sixth (or 
seventh, depending on how we behold “Sweeney Agonistes’)—react 
the one upon the others; how each play, as it is added to the corpus, 
illumines its predecessors, and is itself illumined by those predecessors; 
indicates how the themes have developed and how the development is 
revealed in the pattern of speech and movement on the stage. But, if we 
set against Mr Browne’s essay Mr Speaight’s, we get another view of 
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that development. Of the poetry of “The Waste Land’, Mr Speaight 
says, ‘It is far more dramatic—I am tempted to say far more theatrical 
—than anything he has written for the stage.’ And Mr Speaight con- 
cludes: “T. S. Eliot has arrived in Shaftesbury Avenue and the English 
actor owes him much. But if he had chosen to go elsewhere, I think 
that gratitude might have been even greater.’ By implication, Mr 
Speaight naturally intends, not only the actor but all of us—now and 
henceforth. 

This book has interesting essays by Mr W. F. Jackson Knight 
(‘T. S. Eliot as a Classical Scholar’) and Mr J. M. Cameron (‘T. S. Eliot 
as a Political Writer’). On the whole let us be generous and say Mr 
Braybrooke has managed pretty well—but it is clearly on the issue 
raised between Mr Browne and Mr Speaight that discussion can be— 
will be—pursued for years to come. 

FRANCIS BERRY 


WiuaM Brake: A SELECTION OF PoEMs AND Letters. Edited with an 

Introduction by J. Bronowski. (Penguin Books; 3s. 6d.) 

The time had come for a ‘Penguin Blake’ and Dr Bronowski has now 
produced one; a selection from Geoffrey Keynes’s Complete Writings of 
William Blake for the Nonesuch series. His choice has been guided by a 
sound principle; to show as many aspects of this many-sided mind as 
possible, to present Blake as ‘a single person who did different things 
and did everything in his own way’. Any selection from Blake is 
tantalizing. One cannot help being aware of what is left out. But the 
purpose of such a volume should be to draw the reader on to the 
complete Blake and Dr Bronowski’s book will probably have that 
effect. 

His introduction, however, gives the same rather misleading picture 
of Blake’s situation as appeared in his earlier William Blake, A Man 
Without A Mask (though in the meantime Dr Bronowski has developed 
much more sympathy for Blake’s prophetic poetry). It is simply not 
true to say ‘his work was not liked’ and to describe his way of com- 
bining text and illustrations by illuminated printing with the comment, 
‘and no one cared for either’. Blake had his period of prosperity. 
While living at Lambeth he was the victim of robbery, and from the 
accounts of what was taken, was evidently worth stealing from. 
Isaac D’Israeli, Benjamin’s father, seems to have built up quite a collec- 
tion of Blake’s prophetic poems in the original. Butts, the Muster- 
Master General, bought so many pictures that in the end he had no 
more room in his house for a single extra one. (Collecting was in 
Butts’ blood. He was descended from Sir William Butts, Holbein’s 
patron.) Also Blake did receive commissions from people like the 
Countess of Egremont. We must not forget too, that his poetry was 
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admired in his own life-time both by Charles Lamb and William 
Wordsworth and that the accounts of his meeting with Coleridge are 
ecstatic. Granted Blake’s work appealed only to ‘fit minds, though few’. 
But it did appeal. 

Dr Bronowski is quite right to point out that ‘Blake’s form of 
Christianity was heretical’. But again one must be accurate. His heresy 
consisted in an impatience with the natural world, so eager was he for 
the spirit. When Dr Bronowski states that Blake ‘identified Christ the 
Son with all spiritual goodness and made God the Father a symbol of 
terror and tyranny’ he is forgetting the magnificent close to the epic 
Jerusalem where the soul is re-united with the Father in joy; still more 
the pencil sketch of the Trinity in his notebook which shows the Son 
clasped in the Father’s arms overshadowed by a great soaring bird. 
As a follower of Jacob Boehme, William Blake knew that wrath was 
necessary and in some ways he was the supreme interpreter of terror. 
Blake’s extremes usually balance one another off. And if Blake rebelled, 
his rebellion was, like Christ’s, against the Pharisee. But even here he 
has the sanity to see the other side. 

“Anytus, Melitus and Lycon thought Socrates a Very Pernicious Man. 

So Caiphas thought Jesus.’ DésirEe Hirst 


Tue PELICAN GuIDE TO ENGLISH LITERATURE, 6: FROM DICKENS TO 

Harpy. Edited by Boris Ford. (Penguin Books; 3s.) 

It is difficult to write literary history which is at once factually 
informative and profitably critical, especially when space and cost are 
strictly limited. In this volume, as in its predecessors, the informative 
matter of names, dates and titles is relegated to its true place in the 
bibliography, and the body of the book devoted to critical assessments 
of nineteenth-century literary achievement. 

Mr Klingopulos has contributed with admirable economy a chapter 
on the Victorian Scene and an excellent survey of the Literary Scene. 
Among other things, he discusses the debt of Victorian poetry to the 
Romantics; the fact that ‘the age produced no unquestionably major 
poet, but only a number of technically accomplished poets who look 
major but remain essentially minor’; the discovery of inspiration by 
such untypical poets as Hopkins and Emily Bronté not in ‘the spirit of 
the age’ but in the stress of personal experience; and the development 
of the novel, which ‘presented, with wonderful inwardness, different 
kinds of moral possibility and the actuality of choice; it formed an 
extension of consciousness and gave life to life’. His frequent references 
to Lawrence, however, as an oracle for quotation or as part of a 
creative trinity (with Yeats and Eliot) are not likely to go unchallenged. 

It is unfortunate that Mr R. C. Churchill should have attempted 
so much in a single chapter on Dickens. In adopting, as he says, “a 
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purely personal approach’ he has allowed standards of criticism to 
diminish, and, though his views are interesting, one feels the need for 
some more strenuous critical comment rather than the restrained praise 
of a Dickensian. Mr Churchill also repeats the well-established myth of 
the ‘false ending’ of Great Expectations, which is unacceptable to anyone 
who studies the novel carefully. 

Professor Betsky studies Thackeray (‘powerful bourgeois sentiments’) 
and Trollope (‘resolute lack of any psychological penetration as 
searching as we find in Henry James or George Eliot’), while Dr Kettle 
surveys the social-problem novels of Disraeli, Mrs Gaskell and Kingsley 
in the light of Carlyle’s remarks in his Chartism: ‘A feeling very 
generally exists that the condition and disposition of the Working 
Classes is a rather ominous matter at present. . 

There are detailed critiques of Middlemarch and Wuthering Heights 
(one wishes that space had allowed fuller comment on Emily Bronté’s 
verse) Mr Churchill provides an illuminating chapter on Mark 
Rutherford, Gissing and Butler, and there are two sad chapters on 
Meredith and Hardy. 

It is clear, as Mr Robson says in a chapter on Pre-Raphaelite poetry, 
that the greatest imaginative writers of the period are novelists, not 
poets. Nevertheless, the commentaries on Tennyson, Browning and 
Arnold, clear, sane and intelligent evaluations, do justice to the 
considerable achievements of these men without ignoring their 
effects on later writers. Tennyson, for example, ‘far from opening up 
new possibilities, helped to narrow and restrict, to establish a conven- 
tionally held notion of the “poetic’”’.’ 

Some comments and oll wove there are which are disappointing 
and even trivial. Mr Rodway, after castigating the dead Kipling horse 
for imperialistic sadism, and despising the aesthetes for being ‘too little 
concerned to put life on the page’, concludes tamely that the quality 
common to all writers of the 1890s is ‘the tendency to strike a pose and 
adopt a manner’, One is irritated occasionally by the price-tags of 
criticism: Hard Times isa ‘masterpiece ofa minor order’ ; two or three of 
Hardy’s novels should remain ‘minor classics’; we are assured of 
Hopkins’s ‘sureness of touch’ and ‘peculiar grasp of language’; and we 
are informed either naively or with pretentious subtlety that “Hardy 
is among those writers who have increased the amount of reality in the 
world’. 

On the whole, however, this volume is critical without pedantry, 
perceptive without affectation and, above all, relevant. It should prove 
a popular and useful handbook. 

James REED 





